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need of burying the political hatchet and setting up a coalition ministry, George
was by no means averse from the proposal, even though it might result in Fox
becoming a secretary of state ; and when that war came, bringing in its train
hard burdens for the backs of his subjects, he was indefatigable in his efforts to
inspire the nation.

In the festered womb of war was conceived a strong anti-monarchial feeling.
As early as 1790 a stone was thrown at George as he rode in his coach to open
parliament; on a similar errand four years later he was roughly handled by a
crowd maddened by high prices and the lack of the ordinary necessaries of life ;
and in 1800 a crazed trooper shot at him as he watched Gibber's comedy She
Would and She Would Not in Drury Lane Theatre. His courage on all these
occasions won for him golden opinions from his subjects ; and curiously enough
when the sailors mutinied at the Nore and flew a red flag on the king's ships
they ran up the royal standard on his birthday. " I am not ignorant of the
character of the British sailor," he once observed : " he may be misled for a
time, but he will eventually return to his duty."

The unhappy state of Ireland caused the king considerable anxiety. The
lawlessness which prevailed there offended his sense of decency and order ; but
he was not always convinced that the fault lay with Irishmen; and nothing
would have given him greater pleasure than to have bettered the lot of his Irish
subjects. Unfortunately, an intense hatred of popery and mistrust for Presby-
terianism, which he liked to call " Scotch metaphysics," made the king himself
the most formidable obstacle to a better understanding with Ireland.

Pitt, never afraid to face facts, knew that the Irish question must be squarely
faced and constructively dealt with. The United Irishmen, founded by Edward
fitzGerald and Wolfe Tone, and originally supported by Catholics and Protestants
alike, slowly became a separatist organisation; and at the end of 1796 the French
revolutionary government sent Hoche and a competent force to assist the Irish
patriots to rid their country of the hated English. Pitt's plan was to unite the
legislatures of Great Britain and Ireland : it would, he believed, " raise the
minds of Irishmen from local to imperial aims," and in time effect a complete
and harmonious blending of the two races. That the union was to be the prelude
to relief for the Irish Catholics was recognised if not openly admitted; and with
this prospect dangled before them catholic Irishmen subscribed to the plan
with eagerness. In 1800 the Irish parliament voted its extinction ; and the stage
was set for the next act in the Irish drama.

From the outset of the negotiations for the union George was suspicious of
the government's intentions. He was ready to admit that the union might
bring benefits to both countries; but he sincerely hoped " government is not
pledged to anything in favour of the Roman Catholics;" and when he was
informed that " it will be a matter for future consideration " he at once let it